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possible way to overcome this weakness. Mr. Cedric
Chivers of Bath, who has done much pioneer work on
binding, advocates a system of interlocking oversewing.
This special form of sewing secures leaves of poor paper
better than the ordinary sewing through the fold, but it
of necessity takes up some of the back margin of the
leaves. Other binders guard the back of every pair of
leaves, a long and tedious method, only made possible
at the price librarians can pay, by the use of specially
invented machines. The guarding of every pair of
leaves in the book might be expected to make the back
swell unduly, but the thin paper used for guarding will
readily sink into 'featherweight' paper and no great
difficulty on this score is experienced.

Either of these methods is effective if used with dis-
crimination, and will enable a book printed on poor
paper to stand more wear than it would do without this
special treatment. Probably still other methods will be
evolved, but whatever is done the essential weakness of
the paper remains, and however you may strengthen it
at the fold, the leaves will tear in other places.

Passing a whole book through size, leaf by leaf, and
pressing it will do much to strengthen 'featherweight*
paper, but this is too costly a process for ordinary
library binding.

The library binders deserve great credit for the way
in which they have tried to overcome the quite unneces-
sary difficulties the publishers have made for them.
Librarians have put great pressure on the binders to
treat books so that they will withstand library use, and
in this direction some considerable success has been
achieved; but the real cure for the weakness of modern
books is to induce the publishers to mend their ways and
use paper that is reasonably strong.

Mass production is apt to lead to scamping, because